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important part of it is keeping up the fertil-
ity, or plant food, of the soil. To take out
plant food without replacing it soon robs the
soil of fertility and makes good crops im-
possible. Such bad practice is termed "min-
ing" the soil, and a good farmer is never
guilty of it.

Humus, or decomposing plant or animal
matter, is necessary for good soil structure.
It Is supplied by manure or by the remains
of plants grown on the soil.

Crops require foods containing lime, nitro-
gen, potash, and phosphates. Lime also
corrects acids. It can be added in various
mineral forms. Other foods are kept up
partly by crop rotation. After a period in
corn, for instance, -which takes out food with-
out replacing it, a field may be sown for pas-
ture one year and planted with clover the
next. Clover and similar plants (the leg-
umes) restore nitrogen by the action of bac-
teria on their roots. If such plants are
plowed under they are called green manures.

For crop rotation a farm is divided into
three or four sections, and each section has
its own succession of crops.

Fertility may also be kept up by commer-
cial fertilizers. These contain stated pro-
portions of the necessary foods.

Erosion. Bare fields can be stripped of
soil by the blowing of dust in times of drought
and by the washing of heavy rains. Such
erosion takes off the top soil, which holds the
plant food. Wind damage can be partly
controlled by plowing-under old crops, which
binds the soil together. "Water damage is
prevented by plowing the soil so as to hold
rain water, and by damming and filling any
gullies so that they will not extend.

Moisture Control. Water carries plant
food to crops, and must be kept in the soil.
If the soil is packed tight, water rises to
the surface and evaporates. A good farmer
loosens the top of the soil by cultivating.
The loose "mulch" so formed does not bring
up the water to where dry air can reach it,
and the soil beneath remains moist. Culti-
vation also keeps down weeds. Some crops
cannot be cultivated; cut corn, cotton, and
most garden crops require it.

Dry farming is a kind of constant cul-
tivation by which a little rainfall is made
to do double work. It is used for hardy crops
in regions like the United States southwest,
which would otherwise be either desert or
sparse grazing land.

Reclamation. Much unproductive land
can be made useful by irrigation or drainage.
Irrigation brings water to the land; drain-
age removes it. Toe millions of rice farm-
ers in Asia depend on irrigation for their liv-
ing, and it is extending1 in America. Drain-
age has rescued miles of Netherlands farm
land from the sea. In other countries,
drained marshes provide rich soil for truck
farming.
In relatively new countries, like the United
States, reclamation is profitable only for
high-priced crops; but it promises more land
when that land is needed.
Extensive and Intensive Tanning. We
often read of the rich crops taken from tiny
fields by European farmers and farmers of
India and China. Their method is "intensive
farming," which by constant labor and heavy
fertilizing gets the greatest return from the
land. The return for each hour of work,
however, is small. Newer countries with
broader fields prefer to use farm machinery
and large farms, with less return from an
acre but the greatest possible for each work
hour. This is called ''extensive farming."
Most farming is neither extensive nor inten-
sive, but rather, it combines a mixture of the
two.
Field Crops. Immense areas are planted
to field crops that need little cultivation and
are suited to extensive farming. Among the
first is wheat, which is grown so widely that
every month sees a harvest in some part of
the world. Great wheat-growing regions are
in North America, Russia, Australia, South
Africa, and India.
Other grain crops suited to extensive farm-
ing are oats, rye, and barley. Eye and
barley are common in Europe and western
Asia* Flax is important for its fiber and its
seed. Hay is a universal crop, grown wher-
ever there are animals to be fed in stables.
Rice is the staple food of millions in Asia.
It is intensively grown. Other great crops
that need intensive cultivation are corn, or
maize, cotton, potatoes, an<J tobacco. Corn
comes mostly from North, and South America,
The United States leads in cotton, but India
and Egypt have increasing crops. Potatoes
are most important in Europe, where Enssia
and Germany lead in the crop. The TJaifced
States grows most of the world's supply of
tobacco.
Horticulture treats of the growth of fruits
and garden vegetables. The citrus fruits are